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turn finally to the judges and civil officers of Prussia
for some check upon Frederick's power. But we
find that in the department of law he was as absol-
ute as in any other. His subjects were no longer
entitled to carry their suits to the Imperial courts,
and the King at once supplied the deficiency, and
kept his judges under by making himself in person
an accessible and swift tribunal of final appeal (1744).
In this connexion the case of Miller Arnold is of
world-wide celebrity. A miller living near the Polish
border was condemned by his lord to be evicted for
persistent non-payment of rent. He appealed to the
chief court of the province for restitution, alleging
that another noble, who afterwards bought the mill,
had deprived him of water by restoring a fish-pond
higher up the stream. When the court decided
against him, he availed himself of the privilege of
petition which Frederick accorded to all his subjects.
The King deputed one of his colonels to investigate
the matter in company with a member of the pro-
vincial court. The colonel reported in favour of
Arnold, but his colleague upheld the previous de-
cision. The King, convinced that his colonel was
in the right and that a poor man was being robbed
of his livelihood by a legal quibble, ordered the pro-
vincial court to make a fresh enquiry. This second
investigation only served to confirm their previous
view of the case, though an expert in drainage was
of opinion that the fish-pond really restricted the
flow of water to the mill. They declined to alter
their verdict and Frederick ordered the judges at
Berlin to revise it.